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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


JOHN LILBURN—1618-1660. 


In these days of triumphant liberty, civil 
and religious, fur the Anglo-Saxon race, 
many find it difficult to realize the conditions 
under which our forefathers found themselves 
200 years ago in the motherland of England. 

Christianity is certainly the very spirit of 
love, peace and tolerance, and the benevo- 
lent spirit of Christianity is ever averse to 
the distinctions of caste. But Protestant 
England at this time was far from coming 
up to the ideal of true Christian civilization. 
In the early part of the 17th century the ad- 
ministration of the national church was main- 
ly directed by William Laud, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The understanding of this pre- 
late was narrow, and he was by nature rash, 
impetuous, much more sensitive in regard to 
his owa dignity than in regard to the suffer- 
ings or the rights of others. Says Macaulay: 
“Under his direction every corner of the 
realm was subjected to a constant and minute 
inspection; every little congregation of sepa- 
ratists was tracked out and brcken up. Even 
the devotious of private families could not 
escape the vigilance of his spies. Such fear 
did his rigor inspire that the deadly hatred of 
the Church, which festered in innumerable 
bosoms, was generally disguised under an 
outward show of conformity.” 

The courts afforded no adequate protection 
to the subjects against the civil and eccles- 
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iastical tyranny of the reign of the firat 


Charles, and two tribunals of an unconstitu- 
tional character were in force—the Star 
Coamber, an engine of political, and the High 
Commission, of religious inquisition. 

The government of England had almost 
become an irresponsible despotism, and op- 
pression had had the effect to produce a great 
degree of time-zerving hypocrisy among the 
religious teachers of the people; and we can- 
not marvel that earnest men and women who 
held very sincerely, views not sanctioned by 
the ruling powers, sought new homes in the 
American wilderness, where they could en- 
joy civil and religious liberty. 

It is at this time (1637) that we begin to 
hear of John Lilburn, a book-binder of Lon- 
don, who, even in early life, commenced io 
do what he could in advocacy of religious 
liberty. It is said of him, that in his efforts 
in this cause his ardent zeal and his inflexi- 
ble temper rendered him especially the sub- 
ject of prosecution. In 1637, he was accused 
before the Star Chamber for publishing and 
dispersing seditious pamphlets. He refused 
to take an oath to answer to interrogatories 
on the ground that it was a vivlation of the 
privilege of Englishmen, secured by Magna 
Charta. He plead that under the constitution, 
no man was bound to accuse himeelf. Under 
the tyranny of the court he was declared 
guilty of contempt, and was condemned to he 
whipped, pilloried and imprisoned. During 
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the execution of this cruel sentence he found | ing, that finding their ambition fully grati- 
opportunity to harangue the people who wit- | fied, and tasting the sweets of unlimited and 
nessed his unmerited suffering, declaiming | undivided authority, their role aim was now 
against the tyranny of the bishops. But the} the establishing and perpetuating of the 
bold words of this confessor were not to be | supreme power in their own bande, forgetting 


heard thus in the streets of London, and the 
Star Chamber, then sitting, ordered him to 
be gagged, and, added to his former punish- 
ment, the lying in irons and confinement in 
that pari of Fleet Prison in which the worst 
criminals were kept. In 1640, John Lilburn 
recovered his liberty by order of the long 


is judges. 


eet and was decreed damages ate 


or overlooking the more generous alleged 
purposes for which the war had been under- 
taken and carried on to the overturning of 
the monarchy, viz. the redressing of the 
grievances of the subjects, and establishing 
their liberties and immunities on a perma- 
nent foundation (and the sequel seemed to 
prove his apprehensions not entirely ground: 
less), published a pamphlet entitled, ‘ Eng- 


The injustice and cruelty he had experi-| land’s Second Chain.’” 


enced did not yet incline the “sturdy John,” 


This bold publication led to his prosecu- 


as he was styled, to rest his cause with God | tion for high treason by the Parliamentary 


alone, and to await calmly the sure triumph 
of the cause of right and justice. 

Two years later the grief and wrath of the 
nation found its expression in violent resist- 
ance to the government, and John Lilburn, 
a captain of a trained band, was found in the 
army of the Parliament. He is described at 
this time as a fiery, active, disputatious man, 
of whom it was said by his contemporary, 
Sir Henry Martin: “If there were only John 
Lilburn in the world, John would be against 
Lilburn and Lilburn agsinst John.” His 
ability as a soldicr raised him to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in the army of the Parlia- 
ment. 

In 1642, he was taken prisoner by the 
royalist army at Brentford, and very narrow 
ly escaped execution as a rebel. 





government, but notwithstanding powerful 
exertions to bring him in guilty he was ac- 
quitted by the jury, 

Upon Cromwells usurpation this staunch 
friend of the liberties of his country became 
the stern foe of the man he had once followed 
through the tempest, the whirlwind and the 
fire. Both by vigorous verbal protest and by 
writing, he exerted himself in represeniing 
to his countrymen the treachery and tyranny 
of Cromweli. His second arrest for bigh 
treason was inevitable. In answer to the 
charge made against him he boldly declared, 
“that what he had done was not only no high 
treason, but the government was such that 
no high treason could be committed against 
it, and that it was the duty of all good Eng- 


The Earl | lishmen to oppose it as a tyrannical usurpa- 


of Essex, his commander, threatened that for | tion; that he might have attained great pre- 


every one of the Parliament officers thus put 
to death he would execute three royalist 
prisoners. 

John Lilburn was released to continue his 
resolute opposition to every encroachment 
upon the liberties of the people, and to re- 
buke usurpation and wrong wherever it ap 
peared. A picture of the sturdy Roundhead 
and zealous Cromwellian soldier ator near this 

riod of his career is yet preserved; and 

ia stern, thoughtful visage and sinewy form, 
clad ia the unornamented garments of the rigid 
Paritan, bring before us an image of the man 
for whom the humorous epitaph was pre- 
maturely penned: 
‘Lay Lilburn here, and lay John hereabout, 
For if they fall in, they'll both fall out.” 

The execution of King Charles and the 
elevation of Oliver Cromwell to more than 
kingly authority in England, found John 
Lilburn again in etrenuous opposition to the 
ruling powers of his country. Says Gough: 
“In the year 1649, after the civil war was 
terminated and the independent members of 
the long parliament had fixed themselves in 
the seat of government, Lilburn apprehend- 


ferment if he could have brought himself 
to acquiesce in it; but, believing this to be 
unlawful, his life was to be a sacrifice to his 
honesty, but he was exempt from fear because 
he was asserting a good cause.” 

He was again acquitted by a jury, but 
Cromwell deemed it needful to keep him in 
covfinewent during the remainder of his Pro- 
tectorate. During this time his release was 
offered him on the condition of signing an 
engagement not to draw a sword against the 
Cromwellian government. But he did not 
yet see that the use of the carnal sword was 
unlawful for a soldier of Christ, and would 
not purchase his release on such terms. But 
the days of imprisonment were blessed to the 
soul of the fierce partisan of liberty, furnish- 
ing him opportunity for religious recollection. 
While a captive in Dover Castle he became 
acquainted with Luke Howard, a Friend, and 
was by him convinced or awakened to the 
truth that the Gospel of Christ forbids war- 
fare on earth. He learved to recognize his 
responsibility to the inward teacher and 
guide, declaring, in a letter to his wife dated 
Fourth month 10th, 1655: “Here in Dover 
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‘lovely and of good report; think of these 
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Castle, through the loving kindness of God, I 
have met with more clear, plain and evident 
knowledge of Him than ever I had in my 
lifetime. And now submissively and heart~ 
ily I can say the will of my Heavenly Father 
be done in me, by me, and for me.” 

He also published his sentiments to the 
world, and acknowledged that being brought 
to believe in his inward Teacher, which shall 
never more be removed into a corner, he was 
taught to die to sin and to the very occasion 
and real grounds of outward wars, and was 
firmly persuaded that he should never there- 
after use the temporal sword. 

The life of the great Protector ended in 
1658, and Lilburn was released from his 
prison-house. It is recorded of him, that for 
the short space allotted him in life he re- 
mained steadfast to his profession of the 
Truth till his death in London, in 1660. This 
chequered life was only 42 years. 

Like the great seer of ancient Israel, he 
had been very zealous for the Lord God of 
Hoats, and had striven to do service to His 
cause on earth. But in the great strong wind 
of revolution which rent the mountains and 
brake in pieces the rocks, he found not the 
Divine hand. Neither in the earthquake nor 
in the fire could the influence of the gracious 
Jehovah be discerned, but in his solitude and 
quiet of the prison-house came the same still, 
small voice which comforted and inspired 
Elijah in his sorrow and seeming overthrow. 

His prison cell had been to him a sacred 
sanctuary, and his experiences, which are 
ouly a type of those of a host of other honest 
advocates of religious and civil liberty in his 
day, are recorded by his own industrious pen 
to speak wisdom to after time. 

His cousin, Thomas Lilburn, was one of 
the restorers of the Stuarts to the throne from 
which John had helped to expel the first 
Charles; and Lilburn Tower, in Northum- 
berland, the seat of his ancestors, is now a 
ruin. 


fluence of this Christian virtue will enable 
us measurably to take our. fellow members or 
laborers as they are (provided evidences are 
given of uprightness of intention and sinceri- 
ty of heart), without requiring a full con- 
formity to our individual sense of right or 
propriety. The effort to do this does a dou- 
ble work. It not only helps a weak brother, 
but it destroys our own selfish assumption of 
a right to encroach upon the individual 
liberty of others. 

This individual liberty is a very important 
element in a society organization, and there 
should be a willingness to accord it to every 
member, In order that this be done without 
injury to the body we must learn patiently to 
bear with different temperaments—the strong 
bearing the infirmities of the weak, even un- 
til the time when a growth in spiritual per- 
ception may remove such burdens and enable 
the travelera to see eye to eye. 

There is great beauty, aye and heavenly 
excellence in such forbearance as is evinced 
by the true Christian in his intercourse with 
his fellows. This is sometimes manifested in 
waiting for the laggard traveler, and some- 
times in bearing with the over-zealous in 
some hasty or untempered action. In either 
case there is that practical bearing of one 
another’s burdens, whereby the law of Christ 
is fulfilled. 

While earnestly claiming for all individ- 
ual liberty of action, I as earnestly deprecate 
that liberty which encroaches upon the 
rights of others. A society compact or or- 
ganization necessarily involves mutual sub- 
missiou. We may submit under protest, and 
here is a point at which we are sometimes 
called to heed the Apostle’s injungion al- 
ready quoted, and it is by thus doing that the 
harmony an: strength of the body are pro- 
moted and preserved, even amid great diver- 
sity of opinion. 

Philadelphia, First mo., 1880. 






























Extract.—* I am sure the more we grow 
in knowledgeand advance in love, the more we 
shouldstrive to preserve that simplicity which 
isso peculiarly the characteristic of the gospel, 
and. the more we should guard against the 
uncharitableness of supposing that any other 
view except our own must be useless or 
erroneous. . . . If we analyze ourselves 
we may find ample employment without 
judging our companions; and in our own 
imperception and ignorance may see abun- 
dant cause for making allowance and excuse 
for others, gladly hailing all there is of good, 
and trying only to lead them on in that path 
we have found to lead to happiness, by gen- 
tleness and our own fruits of the spirit.”—M. 
L. Hare. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
‘““ BEAR YE ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS.” 


How impressive is the scriptural iojunc— 
tion, ‘‘ Bear ye one another's burdens 
and thus fulfill the law of Christ.” It 
is full of excellency, and it admits of both 
an outward and a spiritual application ; were 
it lived up to, the world would surely be made 
better, its cares lightened and the asperities 
of judgment in relation to the erring greatly 
softened, and we would also be able to follow 
another injuaction, “ Whatsoever things are 


things.” If we would, indeed, bear one 
another's burdens, we must put on charity, 
which is the bond of perfectness, The in- 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE YOUNG. 


In looking around at those in the younger 
walks of life, in whose future welfare we feel 
a deep interest, a fear arises whether too many 
are not letting the precious moments of time 
glide away unimproved, and that the fashions 
and frivolties of life occupy too much atten- 
. tiov, to the exclusion of rightly cultivating 
the highest mental faculties. “Youth, the 
springtime of life, is the season for devoting 
the energies to those intellectual pursuits 
which have a tendency not only to expand 
the mind but to aid in forming correct views 
of life. They will also give a distaste for the 
light and frothy publications which abound 
in the present day, and are pernicious in their 
effect upon the young, deceiving the inex- 
perieneed by sometimes depicting vice as 
virtue, and making familiar to the inno- 
cent mind scenes of folly and wickedness, 
which should ever be revolting. It would be 
far better to devote a portion of their time in 
reading the history of the lives of men and 
women who have been eminent in the world 
for goodness. In the perusal of these works 
they would not only find a source of present 
enjoyment but in becoming familiar with 
such examples, an impression would be made 
on the mind that might furnish to the store 
house of memory mental food that would 
help to sustain it in after times, when sick- 
ness or sorrow may perhaps have clouded the 
bright sunshine of their youthful days. 


8. M. H. 
First mo. Ist, 1880. 


il ncinintpsiiitbeieteece 
From the British Friend of First month. 1st, 1880. 
FRIENDLY WORDS OF COUNSEL TO OUR 
YOUNGER MEMBERS. 


For some years I have felt a desire to 
address a friendly word of counsel to those 
younger members of the Society of Friends 
who do not seem to me to value go highly 
cf membership. I have hesitated to do so, 
as they deserve the privilege not being 
a Friend myself, for fear it might be 
deemed an intrusion. I have, however, 
sent the thoughts that have often been in my 
mind, and whether they find a place in your 
columns or not [ leave to your better judg- 
ment. It has been said that the lookers-on 
see more of the game than the players, and 
in this sense the opivion of an outsider may 
be worth consideration. 

Now I have seen with regret many young 
Friends leaving the pure and spiritual faith 
of their fathers to join what perhaps they 
deem a more attractive worship. [f led by 
the Spirit of God we all, I think, should wish 
them to follow that Spirit wherever it might 





lead, even if, as in the case of John Henry 
Newman, the resting place was the Roman 
Communion. It is not for finite man to judge 
what is most for the good of others, although 
I own to leave the pure spiriiual faith of 
Friends for the ritualistic ceremonies of the 
English or Roman Church, seems to me like 
preferring the dim twilight to the noonday 
sup. Perhaps some natures require, like 
ferns, shade; and truth, when clouded by 
symbols, meets their needs. But all this is 
beyond the scope I propose to discuss, After 
all, the army of the Great King is recruited 
from all creeds, and where a man’s conscience 
leads there he should follow. But are there 
net many young Friends who, without deep 
re igious conviction, are tempted by outward 
glitter to leave the religion of their youth? 
To these I would earnestly say that they are 
giving up privileges which time alone will 
enable them to value at their true and almost 
priceless value. They will find the tone of 
thought and education outside the Society, 
taking class for class, greatly inferior, It has 
been my happy lot sometimes to join a socia} 
gathering of Friends, and to listen to their 
cheerful, thoughtful and intellectual converse. 
Free from scandal or coarsenese, yet not lack- 
ing in wit or sparkle, I have often thought 
how superior are these men to others engaged 
ia the same walk of life. Without neglecting 
their special callings in life, they seem to have 
interests and tastes that really double the 
vleasure of life. One man was a grocer, yet 
his talk was not of sugars or tea, but of insects 
and their wonderful ways. Another was a 
farmer, but to my surprise he felt a deep 
interest in science, and explained in a most 
interesting and lucid way a recent discovery ; 
another, an active tradesman, was a lover of 
old books anda F.S, A. It often strikes me 
that Friends cultivate hobbies, and these 
hobbies of the best and most innocent kind, 
and that their pursuits and tastes lift their 
thoughts and conversation into a higher tone 
than generally prevails in their own social 
status. “Love nature a little and she will 
love you always,” is a saying the truth of 
which they have largely experienced. It may 
be said all this is only a small matter, but 
life is made up of small matters, and it is no 
smal} matter to be in friendly and daily 
intercourse with cultivated and refined minds. 
Do not, young Friends, lightly estimate or 
lightly part with this privilege. And this 
leads me to remark on the kindly intercourse 
that seems to distinguish Friends. Attending 
a meeting of Friends, I noticed after the 
meeting broke up bow the rich and poor took 


each other by the hand, and with quiet kind- . 


ness each asked after the welfare of the other. 
I never saw anything so simple, kindly and 











their members. 
able Judge they have contributed to the 
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touching, except in the Greek Church. There 
they, too, after the worship terminates, greet 
each other as fellow-travelers on the heavenly 
road should do. When first I saw this in a 
Greek Church the custom of Friends recurred 
to me, and [ thought of the distance and iso- 
lation of members of the English Church. 

I believe it is the habit of Friends to intro- 
duce their members by letter when they leave 
for another part of the country. This, too, 
is a great privilege, and can scarcely be over- 
estimated in a social point of view. 

On another poiot I think Friends generally 
are not alive to their happy lot in escaping 
the bondage of fashion. If they fully appre- 
ciated what a dreadful bondage this is, they 
would cling to their plain dress and regard it 
with strong affection. But cannot we throw 
off the yoke of fashion without dressing in a 
peculiar manner? Well, no doubt many men 
ean, and I suppose women too, but [ think 
with women the difficulty is greater than gen- 
erally supposed. It is my happy lot to have 
one of the best of women for a companion 
and help-mate, aud bitterly have I heard her 
regret that she could not like Friends, or sis- 
ters of merey, adopt one dress or uniform. 
If some of the Friends who object to a plain 
dress had to do the penance that periodically 
falls to my lot in attending at some of the 
shrines of fashion in Regent street, and dis- 
‘cussing the most becoming dress and head 
gear, they would feel grateful for an uniform 
and bless their own neutrality. It is in truth 
@ burden grievous to be borne that fashion 
lays on her votaries, and to escape such bond- 
age is a privilege not to be lightly valued. 
Again, there are educational advantages that 
Friends possess in their pubdlic schools at 
which a good sound education can be obtained 
at a moderate cost. Yau will note I am only 
dealing with worldly advantages, and you 
will, of course, understand I do not wish to 
place too high a value on them, yet I think 
they should be duly weighed by those young 
Friends who are so fortunate as to possess the 
rights of membership. 

[t is an advantage, and no slight one 
either, to be a member of a Society so highly 
esteemed and respected. When I reflect on 
the small number of members, I regard with 
wonder the large space they fill in the work 
aod honors of this world. Able tradesmen, 
merchants and manufacturers, they show 
their business capabilities; whilst the pubs 
lic buildings of Manchester, aud the Natu- 
ral History Museum at Kensington, attest 
to the artistic powers of at least one of 
The Jaws are proud of the 


Bench in the Master of the Rolls, but Friends 


may claim an equal pride in Sir E. Fry. If 










we speak of politics, where shall we find a 
name so widely known and so honored as 
that of the Quaker statesman, John Bright? 


Again, in literature, Whittier has acquired 


more than a passing name. 


As Poor Law Guardians, Town Councillors, 


Magistrates and Members of Parliament, 
Friends have vindicated their claim to be 
regarded as patriotic and public-spirited citi- 
zens. 
selves, have acted much in the spirit advo~ 
cated by Swedenborg. 
“which leads to heaven-is not a life of retire- 
ment from the world, but of action in the 
world; and a life of piety without a life of 
charity, which can only be acquired in the 
world, does not lead to heaven, but a life of 
charity does; and this consists in acting sin- 
cerely and justly in every occupation, in every 
transaction, and in every work, from an inte- 
rior, and this from a heavenly origin; and 
such origin is inherent in such a life when a 
man acts sincerely and justly, because it is 
according to the Divine laws.” 


Friends, I think unknown to them. 


“The life,” he writes, 


Is it not a privilege to be a member of a 


Society that acts up to so high an ideal, and 
to inherit the good name left by so many 
worthies ? 


And, as I write, comes across my mind the 


remembrance of many a kindly face lit with 
intellect and goodness; men with whom life 
and death and the hereafter was, I reverently 
believe, one long, sweet song; and I feel 
ashamed of the cold, worldly way in which I 
have pointed out the social advantages pos- 
sessed by Friends, and I fee] tempted to take 
higher ground and to ask your younger mem- 
bers where can they serve God better than in 
the communion of their fathers? Where bet- 
ter prepare for the life elysian? 


“There is no death! what seems so, is transition ; 


This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call deatb.”’ 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 
R. B. Dixon writes from Easton, Md., 


under date of First mo. 6th, 1880, “Our 
opening on First-day was a very satisfactor 

occasion. 
and R. Hatton spoke, giving excellent words 
of counsel. 


The house was full. S. J. Levick 


Prayer was offered by S. J. L.” 


ee 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

Observing in Friends Intelligencer of 27th 
ult. a notice of the death of our friend Aaron 
C. Macy, it seemed proper at this late period 


to supplement it with the following brief tri- 
bute. 
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C. Macy nothing seems more impressive than 
that he was a simple, consistent Friend. One 
whose practical benevolence, enduring kind- 
ness and sympathy won largely on all who 
mingled with him in the social circle or in a 
more extended sense. Humble and unpre- 
tending in his daily life, he became an exam- 
ple of Christian humility and meekress. A 
long life of devotion is closed, and while, 
under the cloud of sadness which rests on so 
many, we remember that words are feeble to 
soothe the anguish of the bereaved, or add to 
the glorious triumph of a peaceful close. 
Long will the assemblies, in which he has 
mingled in religious communion, cherish the 
remembrance of his loving, pure, deep, min- 
istrations, his life of cheerful calm and peace- 
ful devotion to his fellow-men, and above all, 
to Him to whom he alone ascribed all praise. 
M. M. R. 
Green Brook, N. ¥. 





To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer: 

I perceive, by editorial of the last number, 
it has become necessary, in your judgment, 
to increase the subscription price to $2°50. I 
regret very much that such necessity exists, 
for I apprehend that the advance of rates 
may cause quite a number of persons to drop 
the paper. I have been a subscriber since 
the first volume was issued, and during most 
of the time have been a solicitor for subscrip- 
tions in our vicinity, which have for several 
years numbered over thirty. I have had some 
knowledge of the spirit Friends manifest 
towards aiding in its circulation. There are 
but two persons in my list that subscribe for 
their friends who would not otherwise take 
the paper. My list entitled me to three free 
copies. I have added two and three other 
names besides for a long time. 
others amongst us who would gladly have the 
paper but feel they cannot afford it. 

This fact should not exist in our vicinity. 
But how much greater it must exist in other 
localities where Friends are in much more 
limited circumstances and scattered. These 
isolated Friends are the class which it would 
be wise in us,as a body, to furnish with 
a Friends paper. If their circumstances 
are such that they cannot reasonably afford 
the expense, the body should. If Friends 
exercised that care and solicitude for their 
brethren, that become our Christian profes- 
sion, we would take such measures as would 
secure, that this amount of present literature 
be furnished them. Next to association and 
fellowship with each other are the proceedings 
of Friends and their sentiments elaborated in 
their papers, which are a means to create a 

love for the Society and its principles. 


In reviewing the life of our friend Aaron | 


There are }- 
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I think this subject should claim the atten 
tion of the different representative ecommit- 
tees of our Yearly Meetings. If some of our 
Yearly Meetingsshould feel it too burdensome 
an appeal might be made for assistance to 
those meetings more favored with mears. 

During some time, in the past six monthe, 
an article of this character appeared in the 
columns of the Intelligencer, from a western 
correspondent, but I have not seen any re- 
sponse thereto. 

Were we as a body, as zealous for the 
maintenance and spread of our principles, as 
were our early predecessors, we would use 
efforts in this direction. To those who have 
an abundance, more than will profit them- 
selves or their families, I would appeal, is 
there not a field for you to enter and work 
for the spreading of our principles and testi- 
monies? The principles held forth by us in 
our periodicals have such a tendency to 
strengthen those who have but little oppor- 
tunity of mingling with Friends, that we 
must reasonably conclude they are a power to 
further the cause of righteousness in the 
earth. I think there is an opinion prevailing 
with some that the need of a body, such as 
Friends is now, nearly extinet ; because other 
bodies, many of them, are taking up those 
philanthropic works and moral subjects which 
were so peculiarly advocated by Friends, and 
they are superseding the need of our organ- 
ization. Such is not a correct conclusion in 
my judgment. If our Society were as truly 
faithful as those in times of Fox, Barclay and 
Penn we would now be as comparatively in 
advance of other bodies as they were t! en in 
practical Christianity. 

Hoping some means may yet be developed 
that will obviate the necessity of increasing 
the price of your paper. I remain yourfriend, 

F ie S. R. H. 

Old Westbury, First month 4th, 1880. 





To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


Again it seems to fall to my lot to repre- 
sent to the readers of Friends’ Intelligencer 
the present real condition and needs of the 
colored refugees from the South, now located 
in and around this city. 

This afternoon, during an interview with 
John M. Brown—an intelligent colored man 


from Oberlin, Ohio—who has proven himself 


a very efficient officer of the “ Kansas Freed- 
man’s Relief Association” since its origin, 
and who has the charge of inmates of the 
refugee barracks, distributes their daily ra- 
tiong, etc.; he informed me that there are 
now 325 men, women anid children in the 
barracks who have to be fed; and he has 
just gone to receive and provide for another 
delegation arriving from the South. 


rer 
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During the wet, unhealthy weather of the 


last few days there has been an increase of 


sickness at the barrack, I was out there day 
before yesterday, in company with a gentle 
man from Illinois, who wished to employ a 
considerable number of colored men to work 
in coal mines in that State. He was so well 
satisfied with what he saw that he gave acon: 
ditional order for a lot of the families tu be 
sent soon, 

The number of occupants is almost daily 
changing; for J. M. Brown is assiduously 
sending them off as fast as homes can be 
found for them, and their places are quickly 
filled by new arrivals from the South. 

Another building has just been erected at 
the barracks to shelter some of the new 
comers; and [ was pleased to see the system- 
atic manner in which J. M. B. had his band 
of able-bodied men and women employed in 
and around the buildings ; and the sanitary 
condition of things is better than I have ob- 

, served it before. E. L. Comstock’s daughter 
makes frequent visits to the barracks, care- 
fully inspecting the needs of the inmates in 
the way of clothing, bedding, ete. 

They give the women materials with which 
to sew and knit useful garments for distribu- 
tion, and thus endeavor to snanennige industry 
amongst all of them. 

- The barracks being frequently over-crowded, 
many of these new-comers have been renting 
cheaply constructed houses throughout por- 
tions of the city, but they have to pay such 
high rents in advance that it is very difficult 
tor them to get along; and as labor is now 
quite scarce, many of them must necessarily 
suffer seriously unless substantial aid — is 
promptly furnished them. 

The association is doing all it can, the lady 
visitors are nobly seeking out cases of dis- 
tress; and as for E. L. Comstock and her 
daughter, Caroline DeGreene, John M. Wat- 
son, (who is the acting Secretary during 
Laura S. Haviland’s absence aud sickness), 
and John,M. Brown, they are almost over- 
taxing their energies by working day and 
night; but in order to render their individual 
and combined efforts truly effective, and suc: 
cessfully carry out the grand object in view, 
money is needed ; and it is needed right now 
during this cold, wet, inclement weather in 
order to shield these destitute, unac :limated 
people until they can make a start in the 
coming spring. 

Just now there isa pretty good supply of 
most kinds of clothing on hand, but more 
will be needed in a few days; and they are 
sendiag such things a3 caa be spared from 
here to some of the most destitute of the sur- 
rounding colonies of refugees in the country — 
but food, fuel, house-keeping articles and 











medicines, as well as some items of clothing, 
have to be purchased in this vicinity; and 
they can all be bought here upon very reason- 
able terms for cash. 

It has devolved upon me for some weeks 
past to visit the temporary slaying places of 
| many families of these poor people, and as I 
have entered the dark, cheerless garrets, and 
the cold, dreary, grounds -floor basements and 
cellars of some of the miserable tenements, 
crowded with hungry, thinly clad, shivering 
inmates, as they return from their often un- 
successful efforts tos find employment, the 
thought has been suggested to my mind, oh! if 
the thousands of wealthy or well-to-do class 
of benevolent people throughout our vast 
country could but see half the sights of 
wretchedness and real suffering, which I am 
sorrowfully beholding every day, they would 
find it a pleasurable duty to do something for 
their relief; and the mails from the East 
would soon contain numerous drafts and 
money orders for the purpose. 

The visitors find much useful labor to be 
performed in the way of advising and cau- 
tioning these people in regard to their habits 
of life, cleanliness, industry, ete., which, I 
believe, will result in much good, 

In my rounds [ recently found 16 persons 
occupying one little room, which was their 
only apartment for cooking, eating, sleeping, 
ete. The room was only about 10 by 12 feet, 
and upon two little beds on the floor lay two 
sick women afflicted with rheumatism. I 
plainly informed the company that the only 
terms upon which [ would be instrumental in 
assisting them were that part of the able- 
bodied ones should zo forth to seek employ- 
ment and the remainder thoroughly clean the 
room and the bodies of the children. I visited 
the same room later in the day and was 
pleased to find how well they had complied 
with my requisition ; their needs were prompt- 


ly supplied. W. W. 
Topeka, Kas., First month 7th, 1880. 


a tee 


“ASCRAPS& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


It is one of the mysterious ways of Divine 
Providence that one so young and bright, 
with so much to live for, should be taken 
away, and unless we hold fast to our faith in 
the unseen and in another condition of being 
into which we enter after we have done with 
this, the world is a very dark and unsatiefac- 
tory place to live ia. With that faith, hows 
ever, all becomes bright, aad we can easily 
believe that a time wili come hereafter when 
all our earthly trials and even these partings 
will seem of small account, and the memory 
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of them be almost lost and swallowed up in 
the fullness of perfect joy. 

‘For several months past I have thought a 
great deal of God’s love as it is expressed in 
the following passages from Scripture: “For I 
am persuaded that neither death nor life, nor 
angels} nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present nor things to come, nor heights 
nor depths, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.”’ 

The ordinary reflection that all is for the 
best, and that we shall be reunited to thore 
we have lost, often brings comparatively 
little of present comfort. But the reflection, 
God Joves me, even me, has more consola- 
tory power, and almost always brings with it 
the other thought, that in that case whatever 
He does must be for the best. 





Though thou art seldom long absent from 
my thoughts, the beginning of a new year 
brings thee, if possible, more vividly before me. 
I review the leaves in the book of time we 
have turned over together, and mentally 
query whether the end of our earthly experi- 
ence will be written on this page, the coming 
one, or on another further on in our life vol- 
ume. 

Though this thought has found place in 
my mind, yet I believe I can say I have no 
desire in regard to it, but am willing to leave 
the future with Him, whose love and care 
have been over me in the past, guiding my 
oft unwilling feet into paths I now see clearly 
were of His appointing, and gradually estab- 
lishing in my mind the conviction that 
“ whatsoever He doeth is best,” and that all 
His plans are for the highest good of His 
creatures, 

It someiimes causes the tear to start when 
we recall the fact that we must go forth 
alone into the narrow house appointed for all 
the living, leaving our warm hearthstone, 
where those we love will sit sorrowing, or 
perhaps they will precede us, changing our 
life plans and filling our hearts with mourn- 
ing. 
These thoughts may at times be profitable, 
but it will not do to dwell upon them, lest we 
become unfitted for life’s siuties. 

It seems impossible for us to realize the 
higher good awaiting us in the world beyond. 
The fogs and mists of time have a tendency 
to make us “ see as through a glaas, darkly,” 
aud with our imperfect vision we cannot dis- 
tinguish the glory on the other side. Though 
we have a glimpse of it occasionally, as 
friend after friend is admitted into the Heav 
enly home; but our life work is not finished, 
we are not ready to depart, something yet 
remains to be done, and when this is ended 
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and our summons comes I trust and believe 
we shall go joyfully, “bearing our sheaves 
with us.” 

So I try not to look into the future, but to 
receive the present allotment with a grateful 
heart. I am thankful for the gift of human 
life; for the discipline and example of godly 
persons; for having been so constituted that 
I could appreciate moral worth and the bless- 
ing of elevated friendships, and for all that 
has attended me on life’s journey. Some 
things I have not understood and never may, 
but rest satisfied in the belief that my Father 
kuows it all, and that somehow through trib- 
ulation and suffering it has tended to my 
purification and spiritual advantage. 

Had I the power to remove all suffering, I 
should hesitate to avail myself of it, because 
Best Wisdom permits it, and through sorrow, 
patiently endured, we seem to rise to a higher 
experience. “ Blessed are they that mourn, 
for they shall be comforted,” said Jesus of 
Nazareth, and again: “ When the Comforter 
is come He will guide you into all truth.” 
So, does it not appear that the highest truth 
is often attained through the deepest trials 
and afflictions ? 
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THe editors of Friends’ Intelligencer in 
their issue of Second month 8th, 1879, an- 
nounced that they had reduced the price of 
the paper from $2.50 to $2 (exclusive of pos- 
tage) for the coming volume (the 36th). In 
the notice they called this reduction an exper- 
iment, being aware that unless it was followed 
by a corresponding increase in the number of 
subscribers, the expense of publishing could 
not be met at that price. 

As the hoped for increase in the number of 
subscribers has not been realized to the exs 
tent necessary, the editors are obliged, though 
with reluctance, to make the price of the next 
volume (the 37th) two dollars and fifty cents, 
including postage. 

They repeat their offer of a free copy to 
any one obtaining five new subscribers, and 
forwarding the amouat. 





“O_p QuaKeR Booxs.”—They stani in 
long rows upon our library shelves looking 
gravely down upon this comfortable and 
easy-going generation which hardly notices 
their silent existence. Yet they were written 
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to record the tragic experiences of noble men 
and women, who counted not houses, nor 
lands, nor silver and gold, nor even liberty, 
nor the ties of Jove and kindred, nor life it- 
self dear to them, in comparison with the 
precious testimony to the eternal truths of 
vital and essential Christianity to which they 
were the witnesses. 


It was theirs to contend for entire liberty 
of conscience when such liberty was not at 
all understood in either Protestant or Romish 
Christendom. It was theirs to rebuke a 
worldly and mercenary priesthood when this 
priesthood was worldly and mercenary indeed. 
It was theirs to affirm the reality of the in- 
dwelling Life and Light, and to declare its 
efficacy as a saving and directing power 
which ever attends the sincere, humble and 
obedient soul. 


We wonder how it was possible in the 
midst of the bitter bigotry of the period of 
the commonwealth, and amidst the wild 
license of the restoration, to live holy and 
patient lives of simple righteousness, never 
shrinking from the cross, never bowing down 
to evil dignities, never failing to reprove sin- 
ners ia high or in low places. These sad look- 
ing leather covered books tell us the solemn 
story—and if we examine them as curiously 
as we would other antiquarian relics, patient- 
ly and perseveringly, till the mind grows into 
harmony and sympathy with the confessors 
of our simple faith in its heroic age, their 
value becomes apparent. 


These are, many of them, wonderful records 
of earnest lives through which the spirit of 
the Divine Master breathes. Love to God 
and love to man is illustrated by these quiet 
and solema annals—not in mere theory but 
in practice. A recent writer in the London 
Friend (M. J., of York, Eng.) says, in refer- 
ence to a want of more pastoral visiting 
among Friends: 


“T believe the perusal of such memoirs 
would help us; we should learn that it is 
those who live ia ‘individual faithfulness ’ 
nearest the Master, who receive His loving 
counsels and are enabled to go on in His 
strength, on His errands, to the one or two 
as well as to the larger assembly of His chil- 
dren; we should learn to go about His work 
in more of that Quaker gentleness, sincerity, 
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and self-sacrifice, which made the olden 
worthies what they were, and obtained 
through and for them so rich a blessing, 
There are those outside this Society who read 
and value such books, and I like to believe 
there are many inside who turn with relish to 
them, that they may, as occasion needs, bring 
from their treasury of knowledge ‘ things 
new and old,’ that the Quakerism of the 
present day may be no unworthy outcome 
from that of old, but retain its integrity, 
simplicity and love.” 

Tue Nortru American Review. — This 
important Review, now published monthly, is 
before us, and we find its contents as usual 
interesting and valuable. The number for 
this month contains an elaborate article by 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, upon the proposed In- 
teroceanic Canal; The Woman Question again 
by Francis Parkman; Romanism and the 
Irish Race in the United States, Part II, by 
J. A. Froude; Sainte-Beauve, by Henry 
James, Jr.; The Metaphysics of Science, by 
Prof. Alexander Winchell ; The Permanence 
of Political Forces, Part II, by Cuthbert — 
Mills, and Recent Poetry, by R H. Stoddard. 


we 





Licut iN THE East.—The deeply in- 
teresting organization in India, called the 
Brahmo Somaj, is growing and developing 
from contact with various phases of religious 
thought and frum the deep and true spiritu- 
ality of some of its leading teachers. Some 
observers are of opinion that it seems likely 
to renew the story of the rise of Buddhism. 
The following is taken from the Indian Mir- 
ror: 


‘‘A great change has evidently come over 
the spirit of the Brahmo Somaj movement. 
Never was our Church so spiritual, so devout, 
so earnest, or so thoroughly imbued with faith 
in the realities of the unseen world, The 
daily services held among our missionary 
friends, which sometimes run beyond two and 
a half hours, are rendering considerable help 
to the spiritual expansion of our Church, and 
may, indeed, be regarded as the chief instru- 
ment for furtherance of that object. Imagi- 
nation and unbelief, unpractical transcenden- 
talism, and dreamy sentimentalism are fast 
dying out, and the vision of faith is extend- 
ing, both in area and in vividness. The 
prophets, ‘Christ and other masters,’ are find- 
ing a home in the hearts of our devotees such 
as they never had before. A strong desire 
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to live in them and with them in God is man- 
ifest among our ranks. Formal prayers and 
stereotyped addresses to an imaginary and 
abstract deity are giving way to sustained 
conversation with Heaven’s King and the 
pleasant flow of deep, unutterable sentiments. 
The Brahmo’s prayer to-day is neither solilo- 
quy nor an unanswered petition; but the 
soul’s spirited dialogue with the indwelling 
Friend. There is, indeed, a plentiful harvest 
of hope, faith and joy, and we heartily thank 
the merciful God of our Church for His lov- 
ing kindness,” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST FREEDMEN SCHOOLS. 


Again have we been remembered by 
G. F., of Glenhead, Long Island, . 
T. W., Thirty-seventh street, W. Y., . 10.00 

Accepted, as usual, with thanks. : 


J. M. Exvis, 325 Walnut street, Philada. 
Philadelphia, First mo. 12th, 1880. 


$5.00 





MARRIED. 

LUPTON—SPEAKMAN.—On the Ist of First 
month, 1880, under the care of Hopewell Monthly 
Meeting, Va., at the residence of the bride, Hugh 
S. Lupton, of Frederick county, Va, to Mary R., 
daughter of Wilson and Eliza R. Speakman, of 
West Chester, Pa. 

WASS—SHOEMAKER.—On the Ist of First 
month, 1880, by Friends ceremony, Dr. Henry W. 
Wass and Clara H., daughter of Joseph A. Shoe- 
maker, all of Jenkintown, Pa. 





DIED. 


ACKLEY.—Suddenly, on 10th inst, at German- 
town, Sarah Ackley, in her 85th year; a member of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


CROZIER.—Un the 4th of First month, 1880, at 
the residence of John B. Powell, Upper Darby, Pa., 
Mary Crozier, aged 85 years. 

GLOVER.—Oa the 10th inst., at Woodbury, N. J., 
Geo. M. Glover, in his 80th year. 


LIVEZEY.—On the morning of 5th of First 
month, 1880, at Norristown, Pa., of scarlet fever, 
Emily C., daughter of Joseph R. and Debbie P. 
Livezey, grandehild of Joseph and Sarah P. Morgan, 
of Philadelphia, in her 6th year. 


REEVE.—On the 6th of First month, 1880, at 
Mansfield, N. J., Charles W. Reeve, aged 49 years. 


A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE FEMALE ASSOCIA: 
TION OF PHILADELPHIA FOR THE RELIEF 
OF THE SICK AND INFIRM POOR WITH 
CLOTHING, ETC. 


At the close of the last session the atten- 
tion of the members of the Association was 
called to the fact, that fifty years had elapsed 
since its organization, A committee was ap- 
pointed to examine the records and to cull 
from them such information as would be of 
interest tu its members and friends, and to 
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give, as far as practicable, a list of all who 
have been and are now members. 

The Association owes its origin to Mary 
Knight, a highly esteemed member of the 
Society of Friends. Through her husband, 
Dr. Knight, whose profession had made him 
familiar with the suffering among the deserv- 
ing poor, her attention was turned to their 
needs and in order to work effectively for 
these, ste interested several of her personal 
friends, who were glad to join her in her ef- 
forts to relieve this class. 

The first stated meeting was held in the 
school room adjoining the Friends’ Meeting- 
house on Cherry street, below Fifth, on the 
15th day of the Eleventh month, 1828. 

The present title, “The Female Associa— 
tion of Philadelphia for the Relief of the 
Sick and Infirm Poor with Clothing, etc.,” 
was adopted. Arrangements were made for 
the purchase of a small quantity of goods, 
and it was decided to meet weekly during the 
winter to make up garments, which, when 
made, should be distributed to such persons 
as had been visited and found to be worthy 
recipients. These meetings were eminently 
social in their character. 

In the year 1830 the great need of fuel in- 
duced the members to enlist some of their 
men friends to assist in this branch of their 
work. These cordially responded; this was 
the origin of the “ Friends’ Charity Fuel As- 
sociation.” 

In 1836 it was deemed expedient that the 
Association should be incorporated, that in 
future there might be no difficulty in secur- 
ing legacies. An Act of Incorporation was 
obtained the following year and the present 
Constitution adopted. 

The good accomplished by thia society had 
become so evident that many were desirous 
to join it. The number of members, however, 
being limited and the liat being full, such were 
induced to form another Association, some- 
what different in its character, however ; a few 
of the members co-operated with them and 
from this movement originated “ The North- 
ern Association for the Relief and Employ- 
ment of Poor Women,” at No. 702 Green 
street. 

In 1844 the advantage of furnishing em- 
ployment to the poor at their own homes was 
considered and it was decided to give the 
sewing to them. The annual subscription of 
the members was now increased in order to 
meet the extra expense of making the gar- 
ments, which up to this time had been done 
by the members at the meetings. The pleas- 
ant, free intercourse, heretofore enjoyed by 
them when their fingers were busily employed, 
now gave place to more business like gather- 
ings. 
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In 1857 the place of meeting was removed 
to Friends’ School-house at Fifteenth and 
Race streets. Some of the members, finding 
the distance too great from their homes, or- 
ganized an Association similar to this under 
the name of ‘ The Central Employment As- 
sociation,” which now meets at the school- 
house connected with Green Street Meeting. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that 
during this long period, interest in the Asso- 
ciation has never abated. The list of mem- 
bership has always been full and on it are 
now the names of the children and grand- 
children of many of the faithful workers of 
the early days. 

HE that knows the love that passes knowl— 

_edge has in himself the answer to all ques— 
tions as to the ability of the finite to know 
the infinite. I am as certain that I know 
what I say, and say what I can never un- 
learn, when I say “God is love,” as when I 
say “God is.” Paul, at Athens, 
found an altar with this inscription, “ To the 
unknown God,” and took advantage of it as 
some preparation for receiving his teaching, 
because he could say, “ Whom therefore ye 
ignorantly worship, Him declare [ unto you.” 
But an altar “to the unknowable God,” what 
preparation for hearing His message would 
— have found in that ?—J. MceLeed Camp- 

ell. 





~ 
CORN GLUCOSE, 


The extent to which the manufacture of 
glucose syrup from corn has reached would 
astonish the country if fully known. We are 
not prepared to give figures indicating the 
totality to which this business has already 
reached. In fact, the business is at present 
carried on under a kind of secrecy, the profits 
being immense, and the article produced 
being used, but not avowedly. One estab- 
lishment in New York, which for years man- 
ufactured starch from corn, pursued experi- 
ments for a long time under German chem- 
ists, until at last the glucose in syrup form 
and free from poisonous substances, was pro- 
duced. Since then this New York establish- 
ment has been engaged in a constantly 
increasing production and trade. The figures 
we report may not be exact in all particulars, 
but are accurate enough to give a general 
idea of the magnitude of the business, the 
profit of the manufacture, ani the extent to 
which cane sugar is being displaced by the 
new commodity in several uses. 

If we are not mistaken, the original man- 
ufacturer of the glucose, now an article of 
commerce, aa & substitute for sugar, was able 
to produce three gallons of pure syrup from 
each bushel of corn. This syrup is of good 





color and good saccharine power, and its 
liquid consistency rendered it desirable for 
mixing with other syrups. As compared with 
imported syrups, or with syrups made wholly 
from sugar, its cost was insignificant, thus 
enabling the producer to sell it at from fifty 
to seventy-five per cent. profit, and at the 
same time furnish a substitute for direct 
sugar productions at one-half or less than 
their cost. This glucose is sold to the manu- 
facturers for the following purposes : 

First. It is sold, as was proven before the 
Congressional Investigating Committees, in 
immense quantities to sugar refiners. 

Second. It is sold to all manufacturers of 
so-called syrups represented as made from 
pure sugar. 

Third. It is sold in immense quantities to 
manufacturers of candy and all other forms 
of confectionery. Instead of buying sugar 
largely made from glucose, they now buy the 
glucose ‘itself and make their wares direct 
from it. 

Fourth. It is sold extensively to be mixed 
with Califorvia honey, it assimilating in color 
and in other respects with that article. It is 
mixed in the proportion of at lea-t one gallon 
of glucose to one of honey, and the combined 
product is now not only sold to consumers as 
honey, but is also exported to Europe, where, 
on account of its cheapness as well as flavor 
and other qualities, it is finding an increasing 
market. 

Fifth, It is used in the East in the manu. 
facture of sweet wines and in all liquors 
requiring syrups. 

in naming these purposes to which glucose 
is applied, we do not mean to say that it ie 
confined to such uses; it euters into all 
other productions of which sugar is a con- 
stituent. 

The extent to which corn is used for the 
manufacture of glucose, which manufacture 
is only in its infancy, may be judged when it 
is known that the consumption of corn for 
this purpose during 1878, by the one estab- 
lishment to which we have referred, was 
5,000,000 of bushels. For a time the trade 
was confined to a few hands, but the patent 
process has been sold to others, and at least 
one large establishment is in operation at 
Buffalo, another in St. Louis, and a third in 
Chicago—the latter having been put in oper- 
ation quite recently. ‘There is another at one 
of the river towns in Iowa, and, possibly, 
there may be one or two outside of New York 
city, in the Eastern States. 

This industry presents the strange phenom- 
enon of manufacturing annually the equiva- 
lent of many millions of pounds of sugar, 
involving the employment of large capital, 
with machinery consuming millions of bush~ 


{ 
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els of corn, and yet the whole business is 
carried on with as much secrecy as attends 
the illicit distillation of spirits. No pur- 
chaser is willing to avow that he purchases 
the article; both seller and purchaser avoid 
publicity. The purchaser of glucose sells it 
to his customers under different names at ten 
times its original cost, and the customers are 
paying several hundred per cent. profit on all 
commodities of which sugar or sugar syrup is 
supposed to be the essential element.— Chicago 
Tribune. 





INFLUENCE OF A Hoty Lire.—“ There 
is,” says Chalmers, “an energy of moral 
suasion in a good man’s life, passing the 
highest efforts of the orator’s genius. The 
seen but silent beauty of holiness speaks 
more eloquently of God and duty than the 
tongues of men. Let parents remember this. 
The best inheritance a parent can bequeath 
to a child is a virtuous example, a legacy of 
hallowed remembrances and associations. 
The beauty of holiness beaming through the 
life of a loved relative or friend, is more ef- 
fectual to strengthen such as do stand in vir- 
tue’s ways, and raise up those that are bowed 
down, than precept, command, entreaty or 
warviog.” 


JOHN BRIGHT ON TEACHING. 


Oo Tenth month 30th, the Mayor of Birm- 
ingham presided, says the London Telegraph, 
at a conversazione given by him to the teach- 
era of the elementary schools of the city, and 
others engaged in educational work. In an 
address to them John Bright said, “ I am not 
sure it would have been possible for the 
Mayor to send out invitations to five or six 
hundred persons of any other class in Birm- 
ingham where he would have had so much 
that is important to the present and future 
of this community.” The like number of 
artisans would deal only with dead things, 
and of the ministers of religion he said, 
“Even they are not so important in a com- 
munity like this as the teachers. It has been 
to me a subject, not of wonder, but of grief, 
that I have been compelled to believe that 
there is hardly any effort made in any direc- 
tion with so little results as the effort made 
by the ministers and teachers of religion.” 
Of the cause of this he gave reasons assigned 
by two eminent ministers, but added, “ the 
teachers are in a different position. They 
have a plastic material upon which they are 
able to impress their minds and sentiments, 
and though that plastic material may be 
moved, worked and impressed for evil as well 
as for good, I hope the efforts of the great 
mass of teachers in our schools tend infinite. 


is not books alone. It is not what is 
called the ‘ Three Rs.’ 1t is not even classics 
and mathematics, of which when I was 
young [ knew nothing, and of which I have 
not acquired any knowledge since. I regard 
what are called the classics—tiat is, the 
ancient languages of Greece and Rome—as 
rather luxuries than anything else. Itisa 
luxury to know anything that is good and 
innocent ; it is a great luxury to know a great 
deal of the past, not that it makes you more 
powerful, but it is a pleasure to the person 
who knows. But I do not believe myself 
that there is anything in the way of wisdom 
which is to be obtained in any of the books 
of the old languages which at this moment 
may not be found in books of our own litera- 
ture. Therefore, 1 think a man may be as 
great a man, and as good a man, knowing 
only his own language and the wisdom in it, 
as if he knew al! the Latin and Greek books 
that were ever written. But I say there is 
another sort of education beyond that of 
books. I think Milton describes this senti- 
ment in speaking of some ancient person as— 
Deep versed in books, but shallow in himself, 
and there is no doubt that there are people 
who know almost everything that may be 
known in a library and yet they will hardly 
make their way from one street to another. 
Teachers have two entirely differant branches 
of labor. They have that of instructing 
their pupils from books, and they have that 
of instructing them from their own conduct 
and their own manner, It is better than 
book learning to be gentle—not the gertle- 
ness that is weakness—for there is a perfect 
gentleness which is combined with great force. 
You want gentleness, you want humanity. 
Humanity to animals is a great point. If I 
were a teacher in a school I would make it 
a very important part of my business to im- 
press every boy and girl with the duty of his 
or her being kind to all animals, Itis im- 
possible to say how much suffering there is 
in the world from the barbarity and unkind- 
ness which people show to what we call the 
inferior creatures, Then there is a quality 
of unselfishness. How much selfishness in 
families, how much selfishness in communi- 
ties is the cause of misery and injustice. 
Teachers cannot possibly have too high a 
sense of the responsibility of their position 
and duties. The sense of that is growing all 
over thecountry. Since the Education act 
passed the demand for teachers has enorm- 
ously increased. The consideration in which 
they are held is so very much eahanced ; and 
you know, I hope and believe, that the re- 
muneration given for teaching is probably 
three times as much as it used to be. They 


ly more for good than for evil. Education | ought to feel that upon their efforts depends, 
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to a large extent, the character of our popu- 
lation in future times, not in the character 
of individual men and women, but the 


actual position, honor and greatness of our 
country.” 


-——__ + ~em + 
From the Public Ledger. 
ETHICS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The broad and far-reaching system by 
which, in this country, we confer upon our 
whole population the blessings of education, 
cannot be over estimated. It is, however, im- 
portant that we bear in mind the fact that 
this education is, after all, not so much a 
positive and unmixed good in itself, as a 
power capable of producing good. This is of- 
ten overlooked by those who make the most 
strenuous and laudable efforts to raise the 
coming generation intellectually and socially. 
They see so clearly the need of mental de- 
velopment, and the benefits which it is capa- 
ble of producing, that they very naturally 
conclude that, when they have secured it for 
the young beings who are to manage the 
world in a few years, they have done all that 
is needful to fit them for their important and 
responsible duties. 

The truth is that education, in the popular 
meauing of the word, gives strength, energy, 
capacity and influence, but not direction. It 
puts a valuable tvol into the bands, but does 
not always give the wisdom to use it. It en- 
ables the future man and woman to accom- 
plish great results, but does not also ensure 
that they shall be good as well as great. It 
makes its fortunate possessor a larger, more 
powerful and more important factor in the 
community, but whether for good or for evil 
it cannot determine, The continuance of 
crime and vice, the low standard of honor in 
commerce and politics, the many devices to 
escape from simple equity, the multiplication 
of new and complicated forms of deception, 
the repeated triumphs of selfishness over 
sympathy, and lax sentiments over right 
principles, must convince every thoughtful 
person that the eaucation so freely bestowed 
upon all is too often used in the interests of 
shrewd, cunning and artifice, and made the 
indirect instrument of evil, instead of the 
powerful agent for good that it might become. 

Yet we should not, because of this, throw 
any discredit upon mental education, nor re- 
lax a single effort in its behalf. Because the 
strength of the right arm may be used for 
murder, it does not follow that it should be 
kept in infantile weakness. Power is always 
good in itself, and when it is put to bad pur- 
poses it only shows that something else is 
lacking. The mighty engine that swerves 
away from its path carries with it ruin and 
desolation, but we do not blame its power, or 








strive to diminish it in future. It is the direc~ 
tion of that power that has been amiss, and 
must bear the blame. So knowledge is a 
power which never needs arresting, but only 
guiding in right directions. 

Instruction in the principles of right and 
wrong can alone give this much needed guid- 
ance. The great need of such teaching is 
visible everywhere. It seems as if the idea 
prevailed that, while every other species of 
instruction needed systematic and assiduous 


effort, this would come of itself. It is shifted 
about between parent and teachers, between 


the school, the home and the church, and no 


one knows exactly where the responsibility 
ought to fall. 


Thus, no regular plan is laid 
for teaching the young the grounds of hon- 


esty, purity and truth, the functions of con- 
science, the basis of righé-living, the laws 
which should govern the every-day duties of 
life. 


of passion, desire aad interest, and how firm 


When we reflect how strong is the hold 


must be the principles that can control them, 


it would seem that the full comprehension of 


these principles must be the most important 


study that can occupy the mind of youth. 


Every other branch of instruction belongs to 


some special part of life,and may or may vot 
come into special requisition ; but this con- 
cerns every portion, it comes into use each 
hour, it influences every choice, and deter- 


mines the character of every action. Surely, 


then, it deserves more and not less attention 
than other things. 
the hap-hazard of desultory talks and occa- 
sional furmal lectures, it ought to claim the 


So far from leaving it to 


best thoughts and the most carefully pre- 
pared systems, the wisest plans and the most 


earuest efforts of those entrusted to the guard- 
ianship of the young. 


We do not mean by this to urge any dry, 


didactic study of moral science or philosophy. 
This, however useful tor other things, will not 
supply the need of which we speak. Neither 


will it suffice to exhort the young, to a life of 
abstract goodness, or to fret them with con- 
tinual censures of their shortcomings. What 
is chiefly needed is plain, practical instruc- 
tion in the principles of right living, as ap- 
plied to their own circumstances and relations, 
in the character of motives, in the meaning 
of truth and honesty, in the power of kind- 
ness and sympathy, in the duties of every- 
day life. A sound and strong statement of 
what is right, and why it is right, of what is 
wrong, and why it is wrong, is a most needful 
foundation for any other moral or religious 
training that may follow. From the lack of 
this plain and reasonable knowledge comes 
mach of the confusion of mind which fails to 
detect the sophistry with which self interest 
will plead against the calls of honor and of 
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siuty. People drift into wrong-doing of every 
kind far oftener than they deliberately plunge 
into it, and the lack of a clear conception 
and a thorough comprehension of its nature 
from the beginning is frequently the first 
cause. How this want can best be supplied, 
as a fitting preparation for life’s arduous and 
responsible duties, is a matter worthy the 
consideration of every well-wisher of the ris. 
ing generation. Hitherto it has been strange- 
ly neglected, bnt, if the conviction of its 
great importance be once firmly implanted in 
our hearts, suitable methods to promote it 
will not be long in following. No one, whether 
in the home, the school, or elsewhere, who has 
responsibility or influence with the young, can 
avoid a share of obligation in this matter. 





Mr. N. used to advise the people, at the 
close of his meetings, to go home as still as 


possible—to say nothing on the way, but to}, 


“commune with their own hearts, and be 
still.’ There was philosophy as well as re— 
ligion in this advice. Many, I have no 
doubt, talk away religious impressions with 
their companions before they get home.—Pres. 
Humphrey. 
For Friend’s Intelligencer. 
THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES. 


The annual meeting of the Academy was 
held on the evening of the 30th ult. Reports 
from the several sections were iaid before the 
meeting, all of which showed progress in the 
work of original research and investigation. 

The affairs of the Academy are in a pros- 
perous condition. The great drawback to a 
more enlarged sphere of usefulness is the 
want of adequate funds to carry out the 
plans of work that have been adopted. It 
would add greatly to the efficiency of the in- 
stitution if there were endowments of the 
professors chairs in the various special de- 
partment of investigation, that ‘nose who are 
qualified as.instructors might devote them- 
selves more fully to the work and the 
younger members receive the benefit of their 
labors and experience. Doubtless if this 
were realized there would be a new stimulus 
given to the youth of our city to avail them- 
selves of the advantages afforded by a right 
of membership, which gives free access to the 
large and valuable library and to the exten- 
sive collection of natural objects carefully 
arranged and labled. 

Before anything looking towards the estab 
lishment of endowments can be done, how- 
ever, it will be necessary to place the Acad- 
emy on a sure basis as to funds for current 
expenses, which can only he accomplished by 
liberal contributions to the maizsenance fund 


already stated. 





The officers of 1879 were reelected by th 
largest majority in the history of the Acad- 
emy. 

From the report of the President, Dr. 
Ruschenburger, we offer the following ex- 
tracts : 

“Membership in this Academy does not, 
nor was it ever intended to, imply any kind 
or degree of scientific attainment. he co- 
operation principle seems to have been re- 
cognized by the founders. They began at 
once to collect materials for a museum and 
books for a library, to the use of which all the 
members were equally entitled, subject only 
to such restrictions as were considered neces— 
sary for their preservation. From the for- 
mation of the society to the present time its 
policy has been based on such principles, and 
to those principles it owes much of its sub» 
stantial prosperity and present condition. 


Original research was not the sole object of 


the society, nor was it ever designed that the 
society should be composed exclusively of 
masters in science, specialists, or experts. 
Members of such character are most desired 
and honored, most beneficial and most deserv- 
ing to be aided in all reasonable ways in the 
use of its accumulated means and facilities of 
study not in conflict with the rights which 
are alike and equally common to all mem- 
bers, learned and unlearned. The purposes 
of the Academy are and always have been, 
first, to aid and encourage those who may 
labor to increase knowledge of natural ob- 
jects and of laws under which they exist ; 
second, to encourage and aid novitiates in 
natural science; third, to diffuse knowledge 
resulting from original researches among the 
votaries of natural science everywhere, and 
fourth, to render knowledge of the natural 
sciences generally attractive and interesting 
to the public.” . ‘ : : 


It may be well to add that membership is 
open 10 women, and that a number have 
availed themselves of the privilege. The an- 
nual fee is $10, payable half yearly in ad- 
vance, R. 


Oo 


FoBBEAR to reason on deep and mysterious 
subjects. 


$+ 9 


From Friends’ Review. 
TO M. G. T. 


ON HER BIRTHDAY. 


When the sculptor, from the quarry, had his block 
of marble brought, 

Very soon the form was outlined of the figure to be 
wrought. 

All the wisdom of Athena should the woman’s mien 
express, 

Unsurpassed by Aphrodite should she be in loveli- 
ness. 


a 
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They who saw beheld with wonder what in little 
time was done, 

As the artist’s high conception was projected on the 
stone; 

But for years upon that statue patiently the master 
wrought, 

Ere to his inspired ideal it was to perfection 
brought. 


Every feature grew in beauty, every lineament in 
grace, 

As the chisel to completeness slowly brought the 
sculptured face. 

They who looked upon the process only with a 
casual view, 

Saw but little change effected, and they therefore 
little knew 


That each noiseless stroke upon it was a necessary 
thing 

To produce the perfect statue for the palace of a 
kiug. 

So a greater Master worketh, through the lapse of 
changeful years, 

Till the beauty of His likeness in His chosen ones 
appears, 


By the discipline of suffering, by the weary weight 
of care, 

By the cross and by the sorrow, which He giveth 
them to bear, 

By the bounty of His blessings, daily given them to 
share 

By the impress of His spirit, by the shaping of His 
hand, 

By all means and dispensations which His wisdom 
doth command, 

Worketh He to make them vessels fitted for the 
Master’s use, 

And the miracle upon them His own image to pro- 
duce; 

We may see when life is rounded, through our Lord’s 
transfiguring grace, 

That the strokes which seemed most wounding did 
the finest carving trace. 


West Branch, 1878, J. Brean. 


ace eens oe 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
** HOLD THOU ME UP, AND I SHALL BE SAFE. 
Psatm 119, 117. 
Yes, safe indeed whom God shall hold! 
Ne needless pain shall fall 


On that tried heart whose griefs untold, 
For aid Divine must call. 


” 


Safe from temptation’s searching blast, 
In endless forms unknown; 

Safe from the sorrows now long past, 
When Heavenly seed was sown. 


Safe from the world’s alluring smiles, 
Whose power the soul doth feel, 

To wound by soft ensnaring wiles, 
Deeper than man can heal. 


Safe from fine gold’s despotic power 
That rules without remorse— 

Enslaves the soul till each sad hour 
Confirms its downward course. 


Safe from this world’s destroying grasp, 
The Christian’s life must show, 
His grateful service—ne’er a task— 


From love sincere doth flow. Ray. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN—EXTRACT. 


You children bave your sports 
and games as you ought to bave, in which 
you take keen delight; but will you try to 
remember that these are the leaves of your 
lives, and must soon fade? As you grow 
older, many things in which you now have 
pleasure will be Jaid aside. I would not have 
you hasten to give them up, but you should 
already have a care to find enjoyment in 
things which do not pass away. 

The word of God is in your hearts, even 
that word which, as the prophet declares, 
shall stand forever. It tells you to do the 
right, prompts you to generous and unselfish 
deeds, and fills you with a great bounding joy, 
when you have done something good and 
kind. And will you try also to remember 
that these are the blossoms of your lives? 
The beauty and joy of any one such act may 
soon die out of your remembrance, even as 
the blossoms perish on the tree, but it will 
leave its fruit behind, and that fruit will sink 
deep into your souls, and will come up again 
like a tree of life to fill your own and other 
lives with gladness, even though every other 
source of joy were dead to you. 

Thus through all the storms of sorrow; 
through all the changes between you and 
manhood and womanhood; through all the 
trials to be met before you reach the gate of 
heaven; through the last great change of 
death, and on iato the boundless life beyond. 
However the grass may wither and the 
flowers fade, the word of God, once planted 
in your hearts, will stand forever.—From 
Howard N. Brown’s “Sunday Stories.” 


. . . . 








ITEMS. 


THERE lias been an increase in the volume of 
business during the year in every city.in the United 
States, except San Francisco and Providence. 


In Chicago there are twenty-one elevators, with 
a capacity for 17,0C0,000 bushels of grain. Some 
of these elevators are the largest in the world. 
That city now holds about one-third of the visible 
supply of wheat in this country and Canada. 


A pespatcH to the Daily News from Paris says: 
‘(Tt is stated in medical circles that the health of 
the Queen of Spain has received a severe shock, 
owing to the attempted assassination of King Al- 
fonso. She has been attacked with epileptic fits, 
to which she was not previously subject.” 


Tue Washington correspondent of the Public 
Ledger writes: ‘‘ The Board of Indian Commission- 
ers continued to-day their Conference with the 
Board of Secretaries of the different religious 
societies. Some discussion arose affecting the best 
method of appointing Indian agents—the plan in 
vogue under President Grant’s administration, that 
of leaving the selection of Indian agents to the dif- 
ferent religious bodies being generally preferred to 
the present system. 
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‘‘The Board called upon the President, and after 
discussing the Indian question with him recom- 
mehded’ that the religious bodies be permitted to 
select agents for the Indians. 

“Later to-day a conference was held between the 
members of the Board and Secretary Schurz. The 
charges of mismanagement preferred against In- 
dian Commissioner Hayt were considered, and a 
committee was appointed to investigate the charges 
and reportto the Board at their meeting to-morrow.” 


On the evening of the 28th ult. a portion of the 
bridge across the Frith of Tay was blown down 
while a train from Edinburgh to Dundee was cross- 
ing. The gale was so sirong that steamboats were 
unable to reach the scene of the disaster, but sev- 
eral mail bags have been washed ashore four miles 
from the bridge, and there is no doubt that the train 
is in the water. The official report of the North 
British Railway in regard to the casualty from the 
break in the Tay bridge says “the falling gircers 
made a very clean break from that section which 
remains standing. Almost the only signs of the 
smash are the ends of the rails on which the trains 
ran, which are torn asunder. The rails remaining 
are wrenched out of their chairs for a few yards.” 
Various accounts agree in placing the total loss of 
life by the disaster at ninety. The Public Ledger of 
this city, in describing this bridge, says: “ The 
great railroad bridge across the Frith at Tay, in 
Scotland, where the terribie disaster 6f Sunday 

. night occurred, was at the time of its completion, 
about two years ago, the longest railroad bridge in 
the world, and was considered a wonderful triumph 
of civil engineering. It is on the line of the North 
British Railway, and crosses the Tay about # mile 
and a quarter west of the city of Dundee. Its total 
length from shore to shore is 10,320 feet, which, at 
a rough estimate, is about as far as from the Dela- 
ware river to Twenty-third street, at Market street.” 
SE, AS SRI I EE RT NSE RR 

NOTICES. 

The first of a series of General Teachers’ Meet- 
ings, under the care of a Committee of Philadelphia 
First-day School Association, will be held at Race 
Street Meeting House on Seventh-day, First month 
31st, 1880. There will be two sessions, the morn 





ing session to begin at 103 and the afternnon at 2 
o'clock. 

At this meeting it will be decided whether the 
future ones will be held on Seventh-days (about a 
month apart), or whether, at some time in the near 
future, an afternoon and evening session be held on 
Sixth-day and two sessions on the following day. 

James W. JANNEY, Clerk of ihe Com. 


A special meeting of the Philadelphia First-day 
School Union will be held at Race Street Meeting- 
house, Seventh-day P.M., First month 17th, at 3 
o’clock, to consider the establishment of a Sewing 
School, Mothers’ Meeting, Temperance Meeting, an 
evening for boys and other mission work, in 
connection with “ Friends’ Mission No. 1,” already 
started under the care of the Union. All Friends 
connected with or interested in such work are par- 
ticularly invited to be pregent. 

James W. Janney, Clerk. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


lst mo. 20th, Western, London Grove, Pa. 
22d, Westbury, 15th street, New York. 
Caln, East Cain, Pa. 
27th, Concord, West Chester, Pa. 
28th, Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 


The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
will meet next Fourth-day afternoon at 3 o'clock, 
at Race street meeting house. 

The Mozthly Meeting held at Green street next 
Fifth-day, 10} A. M. 

Spruce Street Monthly, Sixth-day next, 103 A. M. 

The last is held on the last Sixth-day but one in 
each month, the other two on Fourth-day and Fifth- 
day previous thereto. 





The Western First-day School Union will be held 
at Kennett Square, on Seventh-day, 3lst of this 
month; meet at10 o’clock A.M. 

J. P. Witxinson, Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION. 
Stated meeting to-night at 8 o’clock, in the 
Monthly Meeting Parlor, 1520 Race street. Ail 
interested invited. Wm. Heacock, Clerk. 











REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending First month 13, 8, 1880. 


STOCK MARKET. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 47@ 1 48 























Reported by Howard W. Lippincott,| Reported by Roberts’ & Williams, AMDEF ....0000+seeeecnees 1 48@ 

Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange Piace Commission Merchants, 248 North Rye, Westernand Penna.. 93@ 
State 6s, Bd SECTION ........0.04.. 106 @ Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. Corn, Mixed, in elevator... 57@ 58 
City 6s new.. . 119 4@11994 Subject to Market fluctuations. Yellow... 59@ 60 
Cam & Amboy 63 ‘of. A 111 @1)14% | Butter, Prints, perth. 24@ 34 | Oats, white..... 49@ 50 
Hunt & Broad c m 7s 109 @ Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 18s@ 25 MIX .nccceccccccccccccees 48@ 
Lehigh Valley 7s.... -- L24Yz@124Y4 Illinois, lowa & Wis...... 18@ 26 | Clover-seed, prime, new... 7@ 9 
Oil Creek 18t 111 78,.......c008 94 @ 95 N. Y. State Firkins, “ 24@ = 84 | ‘Limothy-seed...... no — @ 
Pitts., Titus & Buff 7s......... £0 e 70% | Eggs—Fresh, per BEBcsomes 19@ Flax-seed.. ne . 155@ 1 60 
PENNA FM 68 Feeeeeeseeesererees Western 16@ 18/| Hay, Penn ‘Tim per ton....18 0G 
Phila & Erie 7s....... ‘i @110% Poultry—Chickens, per ib... 10@ 10%4 West’rp am —_s~ @ 
Reading scrip.......... cco Of @ 89 T = ese 8@_ 11| Rye Straw.. 2 2 00@22 00 
Reading c m 6s c 3 Ducks, - = 8@ 10% | Wheat SUPAW sessesee see pa 00@13 09 
Texas & Pacific 1st m 6s. “08K Lard, prime, perlb. .. 8%@ Corn Meal, per bbl.......8... 2 60@ 3 20 
Warren & Franklin 7s........ 100 @ Live Calves, * eo 5@ 64 | Bran, per aac sad 17 50@18 25 
Catawissa prfid.........00.. --+ 48%@ 4834 | Potatoes, per bu............. 40@ 65 At the W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
Lehigh Val BR........ -- 524%@ Sweets, bbl... -- 3 60@ the market for the week ending with 
North Central........... -« 32744@ 35% | Onions, per bol........ -- 2 76@ 3 75 | to-day was active. We quote extra and 
North Pacific prfd.. «. 57 @ 60 EOD cvncsnsecsecvescosseosies +. 2 50@ 3 00 | good at 54@5%c.; medium at 4c, 
Penna RR.......000000++ - 5034@ 515g | Kidney Beans, per bush.... 1 80@ 1 90 | and common at 3@4yc. 
Readieg RR........+.. = 344%@ 35% | Marrow Beans, - + 1 70@ I 50 Cows—fresh, $20@$50. 
Pitts, Titus & Buff... --- 114@ 164% | Cranberries, crate ..........++. 2 50@ Hogs—Prices good, 6@7%. 
United Co of N J. 152%@ 153 "s Cape Cod per bbl.. 8 00@ 9 00 Lumbs—Market active at54@6iiec. 
Lehigh Nav & Coal Co.. 3714@ 38% | Wool, unwashed... 18@ 40] Sheep—The market was active. Ex- 
Penna Can 6s.......... .. 80 @ domestic fleece......... 42@ 58 | tra good, 54@6c.; good, 4344@5'4c¢.; fair, 


Schuylkill 6s of ’s2.. 


. 83 @ 82 Pure cider vinegar, per gal 15q@ 16 | 4} @éc. 
Hestonville PRW... e 


- 26 @ 265¢ | Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb 1z@ 13} ‘he receipt of cattle for the past 


Peoples’ PRWo.s000..+++ «+ 1TK@ 1954 Western . 10@ 11% | week was 2,463 head; sheep and lambs 
Cent Transportation OOvvsove 46%@ 46 Smoked hams “ 10%@ 11 | 6,000 ; hogs, 5,500.— Record 
Tallow “« 6%@ 
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EDUCATIONAL. | — Be Ge RELON, 


-SWARTAMORE COLLECE-lTTNDER TAKER 
..| 1818 Vine St., Philad’a, Pa. 


NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 
L. & R. L. TYSON, 


Under care of Friends. 
Both Sexes admitted and receive the samé degrees 
No. 249 South Eleventh St. 
Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, Gloves, etc., 


College Courses—Classical, Scientific. 
English—Normal Department. 
Preparatory and Model Schools. 
best Berlin and American Zephyrs and Yarns, Knit 
Goods in great variety, also Waddings of the best 
makes, Wool in Sheets, small and large, for Com- 


For particulars address 
KDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
fortables, also Cotton in Large Sheet 
materials for Friends’ Caps. 2 oe 


Swarthmore, Delaware County, Penna 
SEMI-MUTE WHO IS A WEEKLY SEAM- 
A STRESS, capable of doing all kinds of plain 
sewing by machine and hand, desires engagements ; 

also helps dressmakers. Best reference given. Sie eek fae 
ain Marking with Indelible Ink, Quilti 
Plain and Fancy Caps made to order. : ae 
E. & mM. EE. COPE, 
No. 212 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia, 
Their Old Established Plain and Fashionable 


ANNA, 1119 Ogden St. | 
THE PENN MUTUAL 
MILLINERY,— 
At reasonable prices. pone! Sressing and Dyeing to 


LIPE INSURANOB OOMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
the Latest Fashio 



































ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,280,7 23,46. 

The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. AW of ite sur 

lus premiumsare returned to the members every year thus 

rnishing insurance at the lowest possible rates. All pol- 
icies non-forfeitable for their value. Endowment policies 
issued at life rates. Agents Wanted. Apply to H.&. 
STEPHENS, Vice-President, 921 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 


’ e 





ISAAC G. TYSON 


q 
Has removed Friends’ Gallery to - 


—-818 Arch Street,— 


Where he will have facilities equal to any Gallery 
in the city for the production of 


FINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 





~ ANTED—A SITUATION AS COMPANION 
and care-taker of an elderly or delicate Lady. 
Inquire at No. 1727 Arch Street. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Successor to C. C. Jackson 


PLAIN and FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philad’a. 


MILLINERY. 


A fine assortment of Goods, Hats and Bonnets, 
trimmed and untrimmed, on hand, or made up to 


order. E. SHOEMAKER, 
907 Spring Garden St., Philad@’a, Pa. 
S. & E. F. WORTHINGTON, 
FRIENDS’ BONNETS anc CAPS, 
4 At Reduced Prices. 
No. 449 North Fifth Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


j. T. JACKSON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT and BROKER, 


783 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
Rents and Interest Collected Promptly. 
Properties Bought and Sold. 
Mortgages Negotiated, &c. 





Established 1863, 
KEYSTONE Siate and Soapstone Works. 





Of the latest and most beautiful designs, , 
Slate and Soapstone Week on hand or eee order, 


JOSEPH S. MILLER, Manufactu 
Omenand Saleen Hid Ride Aye aa 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue ond Byes bee 


SAM’L TOWNSEND & SON, 


No. 50 South Charles St., 


BALTIMORE. 


Handle Butter, Eggs and Country Prodace - 
erally. Clover and Timothy Seeds, Wheat, Gorn 


and Oats through the Elevators. Consi 
solicited. onsignments 





CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
75 Madison 8t., Room 57, Ohicago. 


Claims, Collections, Interests of distant parties, 
proper legal business carefully attended to. P —y 


‘ ‘ a ee . ‘ a cow B06 AEST RE pe ER ne © ee anes 
Eis Ey ett ahi ip tht Reet e RE ie a igh Sere ta anette = oo * 
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This powder makes “Gilt-Edge” Butter the year round. Com- 
mon-sense and the Science of Chemistry applied to Butter- 
making. July, August and Winter Butter made equal to the 
best June product. Increases product 6 per cent. Improves 
quality at least 20 per cent. Reduces labor of churning one- 
Z half. Prevents Butter becoming rancid. Improves market 
value 3 to cents a pound. Guaranteed free from all injurious 
=. ingredients. Gives a nice Golden Color the year round. 26 
- cents’ worth will produce $8.00 in increase of product and 
market value. Can you make a better investment? Beware 
of Amitations. Genuine sold only in boxes with trade- 
mark of dairymaid, together with words “‘GILT-EDGE 
BUTTER MAKER” printed on each package. Powder sold 
by Grocers and General Store-keepers. Ask your dealer for 
; our book “Hints to Butter-Makers,” or send stamp to us 
= for it Small size, 3; %., at 25 cents; Large size, 2% tbs., 
: $1.00, Great saving by buying the larger size. 


Address, BUTTER IMPROVEMENT CO., Prop’rs, 
{ Prade-mark “ Butter-Maker” Registered.) BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BSTABLISHED 1833 BY 


MOORE & CAMPION 


YORK & EASTBURN, 
SUCCESSORS, 


261, 263, 265 South SECOND Street. 
; Swe FoRNITUORNRSsA, 
UPHOLSTERY, DECORATIONS and BEDDING. 


Furnished for Furniture, Mantles, 
Original Designs pe pene 
M. &, TORK. R. K. BASTBURE. 


GEO. E. B. CON ROW, eee corral sawing sina cuts 
Attorney-at-Law and Conveyancer,| $2 2c Jog in 2 minutes. A $100 


be given totwo men who 


No. 703 Wainut St., Phila. can saw as much in the old way, as one man 
Conv cing and the care of Real Estate sol1- can with this machine. Circulars sent free. 
cited. te, Ground Rent and Interest Money U. S. Manuracturine Co., 149 Leland 
collected closely. Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
PROMPT MONTHL: SETTLEMENTS. 
Money obtained upon Mortgage, rate of Interest 
reduced. Wills-and other legal apeictmante care- 
fally drawn. 


CARPETINGS. 
ie 


408. WALTON. 408, L. SCOTT. 


BOOK-CASES. 
‘sauvou-adais 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, | 
MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, etc. WALTON & SCOTT, 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
on eneia de nate CABINET MAKERS, 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, re 
Carpenters and Builders, 150 No. NINTH ST. 
No, 1125 SHEAFF STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
(First Street above Race) (Late 262 8, Seoond, and pene. 
a @ ATTENDED TO. BED-ROC™” %sUITS. 
Ho. 286 N. Twentieth 8t. vmoNo. 1116 Citrom Bt hoes 





